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Christopher Lasch and the 
Possibilities of Chastened Liberalism 

Kevin Mattson 

Ohio University 

The political theory of Christopher Lasch — one of America's most prominent 
public intellectuals — is set within its own historical context and analyzed in this 
essay. It focuses on Lasch 's relationship to American liberalism both in political 
and intellectual terms. Typically this relationship is understood as antagonistic, but 
here the relationship is seen as more sympathetic and nuanced. This essay exam- 
ines the themes of class, social control, and democratic theory by exploring 
Lasch 's biography and his use of history to inform political theory. It ends by sug- 
gesting a chastened form of liberal thought that can respond to the criticisms made 
of the tradition 

Kevin Mattson teaches intellectual history at Ohio University and is author of 
Intellectuals in Action: The Origins of the New Left and Radical Liberalism, 1945- 
1970 (2002) and co-editor of Steal This University!: The Rise of the Corporate Uni- 
versity and the Academic Labor Movement (2003). He is presently writing a book 
about the tradition of post-war liberal thought in America. 

I appreciate what is valuable in the liberal tradition, which seemed to me at one 
time to offer the best hope of a decent kind of politics, and for that very reason 
liberalism strikes me as more worthy of engagement and criticism than other tra- 
ditions. If I seem to spend a lot of time attacking liberalism and the Left, that 
should be taken ... as a mark of respect. 

— Christopher Lasch 1 

Christopher Lasch stands as one of the most important thinkers in post-war 
American social theory and political thought. Known mostly as a social critic who 
wrote for a wide audience, he was trained as an historian. Nonetheless, he was not 
a professional or academic historian but a political critic who utilized history. John 
Patrick Diggins went so far as to call Lasch "the Richard Hofstadter of our genera- 
tion," and the comparison seems appropriate since Lasch thought of himself as an 
independent thinker unwilling to be held back by the limitations of professionalized 
history (he was a quintessential "public intellectual"). For this reason and others, his 
thinking is often difficult to pin down, taking on the features of what some pejora- 



1 . "History as Social Criticism: Conversations with Christopher Lasch," Journal of American History 80 
(1994): 1311. 
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tively call "generalist" writing. Lasch's thought covered a variety of ground — taking 
up numerous topics in a career that, though cut short by an early death, was cer- 
tainly prolific. Lasch published at least six essays or reviews per year and ten books 
(one posthumously). Beyond the sheer quantity of output, his career as a writer and 
thinker failed to fit an easily discernible path. 2 

Nonetheless, there is one theme that runs through Lasch's work. This is the 
theme of liberalism — a slippery term. In his first book, Lasch wrote, "The term 'lib- 
eral' is surely one of the most baffling in political discourse." The claim is as accu- 
rate today as it was when he wrote those words, but for the purpose of this essay, I 
will focus on liberalism as a political theory that is sympathetic to the welfare state, 
as captured in the New Deal and Great Society, with a concomitant respect for civil 
and political rights. While recognizing the looseness of the term, an examination of 
how Christopher Lasch related to the variegated liberal tradition helps us better 
understand two things: Lasch's political thought itself and liberalism's problems 
(some might say crisis) during the second half of the twentieth century. As interest 
in Lasch's work has grown since his death in 1994, other critics have recognized this 
connection. For instance, Louis Menand has discussed Lasch's "quarrel with liber- 
alism." Eric Miller has organized a portion of his short biography of Lasch around 
"leaving" liberalism. Stephen Holmes has gone one step further and tried to fit 
Lasch's work into a larger tradition of "anti-liberal" thought in Western culture — 
one that includes the fascist ideologue, Carl Schmitt. Those who have examined 
Lasch seem to agree on one thing: liberalism is central to understanding the mean- 
ing of this social critic's oeuvre. 3 

If political theorists like Holmes have started to pay attention to Lasch, they often 
see in his criticism of liberalism little more than error. Holmes berates Lasch for 
numerous intellectual faults, many of them stemming from going outside the stric- 
tures of liberal thought. He chastises Lasch's "social criticism" for its "eye-catching 



2. John Patrick Diggins to Christopher Lasch, letter dated July 19, 1993, Lasch Papers: Box 7C, Folder 4. 
Those interested in Lasch's work must be grateful for the work of Robert Cummings who created a com- 
prehensive Lasch Bibliography that is posted at the University of Rochester's Library home page: 
www.lib.rochester.edu. Lasch cited David Riesman as one model of the sort of social criticism he hoped to 
emulate: "The Culture of Narcissism Revisited," World and l t May, 1990: 513. For an important treatment of 
history's use by public intellectuals, see Neil Jumonville, Henry Steele Commager: Midcentury Liberalism 
and the History of the Present (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1999). On Charles Beard as 
a public intellectual, see Thomas Bender's essay on him in his Intellect and Public Life: Essays on the Social 
History of Academic Intellectuals in the United States (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993). 
The personal influence of Richard Hofstadter is clear from Lasch's correspondence with him: See Box 1, 
Folders 4 and 14 of the Lasch papers. 

3. Christopher Lasch, The American Liberals and the Russian Revolution (1962; reprint, New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1972), vii. Louis Menand, "Christopher Lasch's Quarrel with Liberalism," in The Liberal Per- 
suasion: Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and the Challenge of the American Past, ed. John Patrick Diggins (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1997); Eric Miller, "Radical Vision: Christopher Lasch and the Quest for 
Community," in Building a Healthy Culture: Strategies for an American Renaissance, ed. Don Eberly (Grand 
Rapids: W.B. Eerdman's, 2001); Stephen Holmes, The Anatomy of Antiliberalism (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1993). 
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speculative sociological generalizations based on vague intuitions." Lasch, we are 
told, suffered from a "disheveled eclecticism of his mind." He could regard "liberal 
politics" only as "sinister" and a slave to "technical innovations and economic 
growth." Since Lasch deigned to criticize consumer culture, Holmes asks flippantly: 
"Should television sets and credit cards be confiscated and destroyed?" Holmes's 
critique conforms to a general line of argument that Lasch tried unsuccessfully to 
counteract during his own lifetime — that he was a "curmudgeon," bent on nay- 
saying to the dominant, rational, liberal doctrine. 4 

Holmes's dismissive attitude towards Lasch further polarizes an already polarized 
debate. By placing Lasch alongside thinkers like Carl Schmitt, he suggests a slippery 
slope from questioning some of liberalism's principles to falling prey to fascist 
dreams of a strong state and organic communities. We are left with a bipolar world 
of liberalism versus fascism. While Lasch certainly made intellectual mistakes and 
shed too much of liberalism's insights, as I will show here, it is unfair to place him in 
a fascist pantheon. Holmes, as a theorist reliant upon European political thought, 
fails to recognize just how much Lasch was a part of ihe American intellectual tradi- 
tion and fits within debates carried out among American liberals after the "backlash" 
of the 1960s. Indeed, Holmes's dismissal takes Lasch's critique of liberalism too far 
out of the liberal circle, making it all too easy for liberals to slough it off. As political 
thinkers like William Galston, Stephen Macedo, James Kloppenberg, and Peter 
Berkowitz have made abundantly clear, liberals have rethought their tradition in 
response to its critics (i.e., republican, communitarian, populist or otherwise). 5 

I will show just how much Lasch fit within a wider rethinking of liberalism that 
has marked so much of post- World War II intellectual thought. Biographically, 
Lasch cut his intellectual teeth within the world of American Cold War Liberal 
thought — the thinking and activism of Reinhold Niebuhr, Richard Hofstadter, and 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. He traveled out of this world most certainly, but not as far 
as some think. When he responded to the "backlash" of the late 1960s and 1970s 
and the resulting disaffection of working people from the Democratic Party, he 
wound up developing ideas akin to certain liberal political theorists — including 
William Galston — who would have an enormous impact on the Democratic Lead- 
ership Council (DLC) and the presidency of Bill Clinton (for whom Lasch voted in 
1992). Even though Lasch clearly pushed further beyond liberalism (towards an 
out and out rejection) than these critics would, what is most remarkable is how 
much Lasch shared with liberal rethinking. The relation between Lasch's thought 



4. Stephen Holmes, The Anatomy of Antiliberalism, 126, 129, 138-9. 139. Lasch discussed his charac- 
terization as a curmudgeon in "History as Social Criticism." 

5. See here William Galston, Liberal Purposes (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991); 
Stephen Macedo, Liberal Virtues (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990); James Kloppenberg, The Virtues 
of Liberalism (New York: Oxford University Press, 1998); Peter Berkowitz, Virtue and the Making of Modern 
Liberalism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999). 
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and liberal rethinking is a much a trickier and nuanced one than his critics 
assumed. During the 1990s (towards the end of his life), when many felt that 
Lasch was a stark conservative, he in fact held onto certain key liberal principles 
and even, as I will show, developed ideas that can be squared with a developing 
vision of civic liberalism. 

In this essay, I will squarely face where Lasch made a break with liberal 
ideas — examining the broad themes of class, social control, and democracy in his 
political thought — while taking note of remaining liberal elements. My argument 
is not that Lasch can be squared entirely with the liberal tradition but that he him- 
self either dead-ended when he went outside of it or that there was a closeness 
and fondness for certain liberal virtues that he himself could not entirely leave 
behind. I would argue, against Holmes and other liberals, that we need to listen 
more carefully to liberalism's critics, especially if we hope to toughen the liberal 
tradition for difficult times ahead. What Holmes ignores is how some of the most 
vociferous criticisms of liberalism have come from within the liberal tradition or 
at least in serious response to outsiders. In many ways, Lasch was part of general 
rethinking of liberal ideas — one that climaxed in the Cold War with the work of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, George Kennan, and Lionel Trilling and then later in the com- 
munitarian basis of much of "third way" political thought, with its critique of 
"new politics," entitlement liberalism, and "rights talk." Thus, this essay has two 
purposes: to understand an important political thinker and historian on his own 
grounds and to think about the possibilities of a chastened liberalism — one that 
recognizes its own shortcomings. 

Beginnings: A Realist Liberal Turns Radical 

Lasch's intellectual life went through many phases. By fact of family back- 
ground and geography, he began as a midwestern progressive. Emulating his par- 
ents' New Deal liberalism, Lasch pledged support to Henry Wallace (the presiden- 
tial candidate of the Progressive Party), much to the chagrin of his fellow high 
school students. He then "left liberalism," in the mid-1960s, becoming increasingly 
favorable to the New Left but remaining skeptical of its politics of confrontation. By 
the 1970s, Lasch grew interested in Freudian cultural criticism, some of it with New 
Left tones and some pointing in more conservative directions. Trying to marry 
Marx and Freud (as the Frankfurt School did before him), Lasch then found him- 
self increasingly enamored with communitarian political criticism — the sort that 
inspired many thinkers who would have influence within the New Democratic and 
Third Way constellation. Indeed, Lasch had a brief connection with President 
Jimmy Carter who was beginning to articulate a liberal politics that seemed more 
culturally conservative and pro-family. Lasch held onto his peculiar variant of Marx- 
ism and Freudianism throughout the 1980s, but by the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
he questioned this constellation of ideas. He started to "leave the left" and 
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expressed growing interest not only in American intellectual sources but also pop- 
ulism and republican (small r) political theory. 6 

Lasch's first transition, from Midwestern Progressive to Cold War Liberal realist, 
was an important one that set the stage for much of his later intellectual develop- 
ment. It took place as a graduate student when Lasch worked with William Leucht- 
enberg — a young historian active within the main liberal organization of the time, 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA), and author of a history of the New Deal. 
At the same time, he was introduced to Richard Hofstadter— the "dominant figure" 
on Lasch's "intellectual horizon." Hofstadter was starting to adapt Reinhold 
Niebuhr's philosophy of irony and complexity to the writing of history and undoubt- 
edly Niebuhr's direct influence — unmediated by Hofstadter — was felt as well. From 
Hofstadter, it was an easy step into wider debates among key liberal intellectuals. 
Lasch explained how he read George Kennan, Walter Lippmann, and Lionel Trilling 
with a great deal of interest during the 1950s. He praised John Kenneth Galbraith's 
The Affluent Society in a glowing review and seemed safely ensconced in the world 
of what he would later call "Cold War liberalism" — the philosophy of ADA for 
instance — as he lambasted conservative critics as dogmatic and unworthy of seri- 
ous recognition. 7 

After studying at Columbia and imbibing the spirit of Cold War liberalism, Lasch 
turned his dissertation into a book, The American Liberals and the Russian Revo- 
lution. Tones of Kennan and Niebuhr were clear. Lasch went back to the American 
liberal reaction to the Russian Revolution to acquire a better sense of the roots of 
the Cold War. In many ways, he read the original optimistic reaction of some liber- 
als to the Russian Revolution through the lens of Kennan's famous Telegram of 
1947. What liberals had done wrong was think they had anything in common with 
Russian revolutionaries. Incapable of breaking out of their Enlightenment biases, 
liberals failed to recognize the "complete cynicism which enabled" the Russians "to 
use any means to accomplish the end in sight." Since liberals could only frame 
others from their own rosy conception of human nature, they remade Bolsheviks 
into democrats. The influence of Kennan's thinking was so strong here that Lasch 
often found himself having to distinguish himself from Kennan, arguing that his 
book was intended to "illumine, not our relations with Russia, but the history of 
American liberal thought." Here the other influence on Lasch is clear — that is, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr's penetrating critique of the nineteenth-century doctrine of inevitable 
progress. Liberals, Lasch claimed, could not understand the "terror" of the Russian 



6. This brief biographical sketch relies upon Eric Miller, "Radical Vision: Christopher Lasch and the 
Quest for Community" and the interview with Lasch, "History as Social Criticism." 

7. "History as Social Criticism," 1317; on Galbraith, see "Production is not the Key: Harvard Professor's 
Brilliant Survey of Our Society," St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 15, 1958, 4C; "The Wrong Sort of Conser- 
vatism," St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 16, 1959, 2B. For the intellectual tradition of Cold War liberalism, see 
Richard Pells, The Liberal Mind in a Conservative Age (New York: Harper and Row, 1985). 
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Revolution because they were "nurtured in the traditions of nineteenth century 
rationalism, brought up to believe in the irresistible moral progress of the human 
spirit." Elsewhere he stated that liberals "simply could not bring themselves to 
believe" in dastardly acts. The failure to recognize the Bolsheviks for what they were 
illustrated how liberalism became a "messianic creed" with a faith in "progress" 
and therefore incapable of scrutinizing the "benevolent assumptions of the eigh- 
teenth century Enlightenment." "Liberalism," Lasch explained in an article pub- 
lished shortly after the book appeared, was too "committed to progress and confi- 
dent of man's essential reasonableness" to confront difficulties abroad or at home. 8 

In many ways, Lasch foreshadowed his later criticism of liberalism as an opti- 
mistic doctrine of progress (especially that found in The True and Only Heaven). 
What is clear is that Lasch came to this criticism of progress through the liberal tra- 
dition itself— from the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr, George Kennan, and even 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. (whose The Vital Center echoed throughout The American 
Liberals and the Russian Revolution). This realist strain and critique of liberalism's 
blindness stuck throughout the years. In 1971, Lasch would condemn the "opti- 
mistic illusion of progress"; a bit later, he would question a " Whiggish" sense of his- 
torical improvement. In 1980, he would praise Lewis Mumford for what sounded 
like ideas deeply indebted to Niebuhr — that is, his "acknowledgment of the radical 
imperfectability of human nature, his rejection of the dogma of progress — " When 
Lasch wrote The True and Only Heaven in 1991 and criticized the doctrine of 
progress and liberalism, it might have appeared as a break in his intellectual devel- 
opment, but, in fact, it drew from an old line of reasoning — one that grew from 
within the liberal tradition itself. 9 

At the same time, there were fissures in the mindset of this budding young real- 
ist. The first came from dissatisfaction with the New Deal. By the 1940s, Niebuhr 
had become more comfortable with Roosevelt and liberalism; in The Vital Center 
(1949), Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. had already explained how the New Deal had 
escaped the perils of fascism and business anarchy and was writing a series of his- 



8. The American Liberals and the Russian Revolution, 118, 123; Letter from Lasch to William Leucht- 
enberg, dated January 23, 1961, Lasch Papers, Box 1, Folder 5; "Is Conservatism the Real Enemy?" St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, August 2, 1961, 2C. For Lasch's praise of Kennan, see "The Historian as Diplomat," The 
Nation, November 24, 1962, 348. Lasch had not yet made the break towards the New Left. This is seen in 
his disagreement with William Appleman Williams. Lasch argued that American intervention in Siberia, for 
instance, was not motivated by rigid anti-Bolshevik ideology, as William Appleman Williams saw it, but 
rather by an "uncertain and confused" state of mind: "American Intervention in Siberia: A Reinterpretation," 
Political Science Quarterly 77 (1962): 208. For more on Williams, see Kevin Mattson, Intellectuals in Action: 
The Origins of the New Left and Radical Liberalism, 1945-1970 (University Park: Penn State Press, 2002), 
Chapter Four. 

9. "From Culture to Politics," in The Revival of American Socialism, ed. George Fischer (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1971), 219; The World of Nations: Reflections on American History, Politics, andCul- 
ture (New York: Knopf, 1973), xii; "Lewis Mumford and the Myth of the Machine" (1980), reprinted in The 
Salmagundi Reader, ed. Robert Boyers and Peggy Boyers (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1983), 150. 
On Niebuhr, I rely upon Richard Fox, Reinhold Niebuhr: A Biography (New York: Pantheon, 1985). 
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torical treatments explaining just how. But for Lasch in 1959, the New Deal was little 
more than what later New Left critics would call "corporate liberalism" — that is, a 
defense of corporate interests via meager reform. He laughed at the "notion" that 
"the New Deal was an anti-business movement." He pointed to the "limitations" of 
New Deal pragmatism, seeing it as incoherent and aimless. Indeed, he had an 
extended correspondence with William Leuchtenberg precisely about this matter. 
The second fissure in Lasch's liberal realism emerged due to his worries that anti- 
communism had become dogmatic and emptied of any positive content. Review- 
ing Mario Einaudi's The Roosevelt Revolution, Lasch complained: "Not least 
among the unhappy consequences of the Cold War is that it drives people like Pro- 
fessor Einaudi to the position of saying that anything at all is better than Commu- 
nism, and then making that brave assertion the cornerstone of their defense of 'free- 
dom.' Has freedom no more positive meaning than this? Must we be content 
indefinitely to draw comfort from such an insipid version of our recent history?" 
Both concerns with the limits of the New Deal and anti-communism pushed Lasch 
out of the realm of realist liberalism. 10 

Historical events pushed him even harder. When Eisenhower admitted to flying 
U-2 spy planes into Soviet air space, Lasch became disheartened. Khrushchev had 
seemed to promise some lessening of the tensions of the Cold War, and now it 
seemed to Lasch that the U.S. was doing all it could to heat it up. Here too, Lasch 
followed Kennan's reassessment of containment, though he turned a harsher lens 
on Cold War liberals. Growing frustrated, Lasch started to direct his anger at intel- 
lectual activists like Arthur Schlesinger for becoming too "hard boiled," too prone to 
see a communist threat where there was none. Lasch complained that Schlesinger 
"exaggerated the strength of the communists and fellow-travelers to the left of him," 
thereby fueling the fire of mindless anti-communism. But it was not just 
Schlesinger's poor judgment that Lasch questioned, it was "pragmatic liberalism" 
tout court. Lasch was reviving a debate about the philosophy of pragmatism by 
questioning its lack of moral standards; at times, he seemed to confuse pragmatism 
with sheer opportunism. Without clear moral standards to judge policy, Lasch 
believed liberals would fall prey to what worked best for those holding power. It 
was now more than just judging the Russians more favorably, it was the question of 
whether or not liberals even had the capacity to judge at all. 11 

By 1963, Lasch seemed ready to listen to the New Left that was just starting to 
congeal in Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) and the Student Non-Violent 



10. "Light on the New Deal: Mr. Morgenthau's Storehouse," St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 22, 
1 959, 4C; "Brief for the New Deal," St. Louis Post-Dispatch, August 9, 1 959, 4E. For the correspondence with 
Leuchtenberg, see the Lasch Papers, Box 1, Folder 18. 

11. "Arthur Schlesinger and 'Pragmatic Liberalism.' Part 2: The Uses of Realism," Iowa Defender, May 
6, 1963, 1. On the U-2 Incident, see Christopher Lasch, "The Historian as Diplomat," 351 and "What About 
the Intellectuals?" New York Times Book Review, October 16, 1966, 58. 
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Coordinating Committee (SNCC). But, as he explained to Arthur Waskow, he was 
unaware of the budding New Left in 1963. Needless to say, his criticism of cold war 
liberals and intellectuals specifically seems to run parallel to many of those within 
the New Left. A year after SDS wrote its famous Port Huron statement, Lasch was 
arguing for more "democracy" in foreign policy, specifically contending that "deci- 
sions of those in power" should be "scrutinized with great care by the people who 
put them there." The intellectual, as Lasch saw it, had a specific role to play in facil- 
itating the process — a role shamefully abdicated by pragmatic liberals like Arthur 
Schlesinger. Lasch called for intellectuals to "encourage people to imagine other 
alternatives besides the ones whose timeless truth" is taken "for granted." Lasch 
hoped intellectuals could move beyond the "the framework of existing alterna- 
tives." More than any other aspect of the small anti- Vietnam War movement at the 
time, the "teach-ins" on college campuses in 1965 captured this democratic ambi- 
tion of the New Left. Not surprisingly, Lasch rushed to get involved. 12 

The teach-ins started at the University of Michigan in 1965, under the leadership 
of Arnold Kaufman, a philosopher who had already done much to develop the phi- 
losophy of "participatory democracy" that had an enormous impact on Tom 
Hayden. In protest against the War, some faculty and students wanted to walk out 
on strike against normally scheduled classes. Kaufman and others believed this was 
too radical and would alienate the public. So instead, they put on a teach-in that 
included many lectures and presentations about the war. It started when classes 
ended at 8 p.m. and went until classes began the next morning at 8 a.m., thus show- 
ing just how committed participants were to debating the war. By not breaking uni- 
versity rules, teach-ins embraced rational, open-ended, and democratic deliberation 
against the secrecy of LBJ's policy in Vietnam. Quickly teach-ins spread to other 
campuses. At the University of Iowa (where he taught from 1963 to 1966), Lasch 
helped put together a teach-in in the same year as Michigan's. He also did much to 
explain the teach-in's significance. Arguing against the feasibility of using "civil dis- 
obedience," Lasch embraced the teach-in's "combination of argument and orderly 
demonstration." He also believed teach-ins provided a forum by which intellectuals 
could in fact engage in the process of democratic deliberation. As he explained to 
William Leuchtenberg, "One reason why the teach-ins were so promising was that 
it [sic] showed students that it was possible to use a scholarly career for something 
besides professional self-advancement." To succeed, though, the teach-ins would 



12. Lasch to Arthur Waskow, September 8, 1965, in response to a letter of Waskow's in which he com- 
plains that Lasch ignored SDS'scall to "participatory democracy" and "decentralization": Lasch Papers, Box 
2, Folder 2; "Understanding the Russians and Understanding Ourselves," Teacher's College Record 65 
(1963): 162; "Arthur Schlesinger and 'Pragmatic Liberalism,' Part 3: The Historian as Politician," Iowa 
Defender, May 13, 1963, 4. For another piece that showed Lasch's interest in the budding New Left, see his 
review of David Riesman's book Abundance for What?, "The Bored," The Progressive, September, 1964, 
49-50. In many ways, Lasch's commitment to the teach-in movement showed that his call for intellectuals 
to be detached from institutions of politics did not entail a rejection of all activism. 
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have to challenge the stranglehold of the "anti-Communist Left" that needed to be 
"purged of its obsession with the menace" of Communism. Thus, Lasch was begin- 
ning to show interest in not just anti-anti-communism but also the idea of "partici- 
patory democracy" that would inform SDS and Lasch's own critique of welfare 
state liberalism. 13 

Unlike realist critics of Vietnam like Walter Lippmann, Lasch now seemed eager 
to forge a moral critique of the war. A year after the teach-in, Lasch explained that 
realism "keeps us from experiencing, as a moral fact, the geopolitical fact with 
which we are so familiar, that the West represents historically an island of physical 
well-being in an otherwise wretched world." He now pressed the ethical question 
whether Americans could "square the wholesale destruction of civilian populations 
with our claims to humanity." Unlike pragmatic liberals such as Schlesinger, Lasch 
had no trouble talking of the perils of anti-communism — in much the same vein as 
the Pbrt Huron Statement. Indeed, Lasch became quick to defend the New Left 
against liberals who saw its anti-anti-communism as too complicit with totalitarian 
tendencies. Lasch explained, "As Arthur Waskow has noted, what [New Leftists] 
have learned from the 1930s is not that Stalinists should be purged but that they 
themselves should not act like Stalinists." Lasch made his predilections clear by 
defending an old friend, Staughton Lynd, who had embraced the New Left and 
gotten into trouble as a professor with the Chicago State College's administration. 
Lasch's criticism of the dogmatism of anti-communism and pragmatic liberalism — 
which he saw as increasingly defining the status quo of the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations — seemed to put Lasch squarely within the New Left. 14 

Nonetheless, to characterize Lasch as comfortable with the New Left would be 
unfair. In many ways, he shared a great deal with a group of thinkers and activists 
that I call "radical liberals." Arnold Kaufman, Irving Howe, and Michael Harrington 
best represented this political tendency among American intellectuals. Inspired by 
the legacy of Norman Thomas's socialism (itself anti-communist) and committed to 
rational debate and long-term reform, this group of thinkers found itself partially 
sympathetic but increasingly critical of the New Left. Its own views on socialism 
seemed not too distant from the liberal reform tradition of the New Deal. They 
wound up defending much of the liberal tradition in the face of mounting criticism 
coming from the New Left — trying to argue that there was something crucial for rad- 



13. "New Curriculum for the Teach-ins" (1965), reprinted in Teach-ins: U.S.A.: Reports, Opinions, Doc- 
uments, ed. Louis Menashe and Ronald Radosh (New York: Praeger, 1967), 306, 308; Lasch to Leuchten- 
berg, letter dated July 17, 1965, Lasch Papers, Box 1, Folder 18. For more on the teach-in movement, see 
Mattson, Intellectuals in Action, Chapter Five. 

14. "What Shall a Moral Man Do?" The Nation, November 28, 1966, 583; "The Unthinkable Target," 
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icals to hang onto here. Pitting the new left against liberals made for dangerous pol- 
itics. These thinkers and activists hoped that a new coalition politics could help revive 
a radical voice within the Democratic Party and thus put an end to the Vietnam War, 
while at the same time creating a more humane voice in American politics. 15 

By the mid to late 1960s, Lasch found himself in agreement with much within 
this radical liberal tradition. In 1966, he accepted Irving Howe's criticism of con- 
frontational styles of politics seeping into the New Left and admitted that he should 
have read more of Howe's works during the late 1950s and early 1960s. Like Howe, 
he condemned Tom Hayden and Staughton Lynd's tendency to romanticize the 
Vietcong: "Justly revolted by the propagandistic picture of Communists as mon- 
sters, Lynd and Hayden have turned them into equally lifeless symbols of interna- 
tional brotherhood." Though he criticized Michael Harrington's high assessment of 
the labor movement, Lasch fully agreed with his assessment of poverty — that it was 
widespread and concealed at the same time. Indeed, in 1968 Staughton Lynd 
pointed out (correctly) that Lasch shared a great deal in common with Harrington's 
social democratic politics. Though Lasch was becoming sympathetic to Western 
Marxism (a political and social theory that he never really fully understood), he still 
saw much good in Arnold Kaufman's "radical liberalism." For instance, Lasch 
defended "free speech" and the "separation of powers" against New Leftists who 
wanted to drive a wedge between the left and liberalism. He condemned the "strat- 
egy of 'confrontation'" becoming more prevalent in the New Left during the late 
1960s. Lasch even claimed a bit later that "throughout the sixties, there had been a 
reciprocal relation between Kennedy liberalism and the new left, easily overlooked 
by radicals who insist that the left thrives on repression." To make the connection 
between Lasch and radical liberalism clear, consider that he endorsed McCarthy in 
1968 — Irving Howe's and Arnold Kaufman's favorite candidate. 16 
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So what does it mean to say that Lasch seemed comfortable with much of what 
can be called "radical liberalism"? First, it means that Lasch was both sympathetic 
and skeptical about the New Left, that though he drifted into the New Left orbit, he 
did not necessarily believe in driving a wedge between the New Left and liberalism. 
More importantly, in this context, it suggests that Lasch remained open to the real- 
ist dimensions in Cold War liberalism even while criticizing its misapplications, lim- 
itations, and abuses. That is, he expressed skepticism — in good realist fashion — 
about the Utopian and revolutionary tendencies within the New Left while 
remaining on the left. Looking back on his intellectual development in 1991, Lasch 
claimed that his own "dissatisfaction with the new left" in the 1960s "did not imply 
any break with the historic traditions of the left. ..." But it also symbolized that 
Lasch had come to a very specific juncture in his intellectual development. In many 
ways, he was now pledged to voicing a left-leaning political vision both critical and 
yet reliant on the liberal tradition. Precisely because he thought of liberalism as 
having exhausted itself during the Cold War — an argument he made explicit in por- 
tions of The New Radicalism in America (1965) and The Agony of the American 
Left (1969) — Lasch now wanted to search for an alternative to "pragmatic liberal- 
ism." It was still not clear just how much this would serve as an "in-house" (i.e., 
sympathetic) criticism or how much of this would serve as strict opposition. To find 
out, it is best to look at some broad themes in Lasch's intellectual development 
from the late 1960s until his death in 1994. By examining the themes of class, social 
control, and democratic alternatives, we can get a better sense of where Lasch's 
criticism went, what it tells us about the unraveling of liberalism after the 1960s, and 
what illumination it brings to liberalism's potential recovery today. 17 

The Unspoken Conceit: Class and Liberalism 

As Lasch became more critical of how "pragmatic liberals" like Arthur Schlesinger 
wedded themselves to institutions of power (the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions more specifically), he started to sense an increasingly elitist quality in their 
worldview. Criticizing a book of essays edited by Hans Morgenthau, Lasch lam- 
basted a snobbish tendency among the liberals gathered together in the book. He 
argued that the authors were "inflated with a sense of their own infallibility and con- 
temptuous of the ordinary citizen, whom they suspect of being, at heart, a 'Yahoo,' 
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in [John] Roche's phrase." Lasch broadened this pointed criticism in his book, The 
New Radicalism in America (1965). He explained, "The liberalism of the fifties and 
sixties, with unconcealed elitism and its adulation of wealth, power, and 'style/ was 
firmly rooted in a social fact of prime importance: the rise of the intellectuals to the 
status of a privileged class, fully integrated into the social organism." This was not 
far from the criticism waged by C. Wright Mills and Paul Goodman during the 
1950s — that liberal intellectuals had become too comfortable with institutions of 
power. Like them, Lasch suggested that liberalism had become not just comfortable 
with what Daniel Bell would call an "end of ideology" but elitist in its assumptions. 
Put another way, there now appeared a class dimension to liberalism. 18 

During the late 1960s, Lasch's political vision tended to veer in different directions, 
seemingly reflecting this notoriously chaotic period in American political life. He 
defended liberalism while embracing Marxism (though he admitted that he did not 
have a very good handle on this doctrine). He developed an ill-defined fear that fas- 
cism was dawning in America. At his most confused moments, he called for "an alter- 
native political system" (whatever that would mean) distinct from a "protest move- 
ment or a third party," but never clarified just how to accomplish such a massive task. 
At other times, he called for a "revolutionary party" that could include "students, dis- 
affected faculty, professionals, and other middle class dissidents " The same year, 

he denounced "participation in electoral politics" as "incompatible" with building a 
social movement. He believed that "the university" held a great deal of promise for a 
future radicalism but at the same time feared that the New Left had too narrow a con- 
stituency among students. He was quick to condemn the "sectarian purity" of SDS, 
seemingly the most important student group of the New Left. That Lasch seemed 
uncertain about his political vision can easily be explained by the general confusion 
sweeping across the country in 1968 — a year of unraveling and turmoil. 19 

One thing remained constant during the late 1960s and early 1970s — the use of 
class in understanding contemporary politics. In the first place, Lasch cut through 
the myth of a classless society by following C. Wright Mills's assessment of a power 
elite (thereby, Lasch eschewed the post-war liberal stress on pluralism, captured in 
the thinking of Daniel Bell, David Riesman, and Arthur Schlesinger). For Lasch, the 
American elite was made up of "big capitalists, high level executives, managers, 
highly paid corporation lawyers, and heads of the military bureaucracy." Below this 
power elite a "new class" had emerged. Once again following Mills's sociological 
analysis, Lasch denied that the new class of white collar employees — what he 
called "managers and intellectuals" — really asserted any significant power; instead, 
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they were what he called "servants to power." Just underneath this new class was 
the traditional (blue collar) working class. And then there was the underclass or 
those mired in the "culture of poverty" — citizens who were so desperate that, no 
matter what Herbert Marcuse and other wide-eyed revolutionaries might have 
hoped, could never play a significant role in political change. This class schema 
guided his thinking from this point on. 20 

Obviously, students constituted the prime players within the burgeoning New 
Left. Lasch argued in 1969 that the New Left was a "student movement based on 
'alienation.'" This was its major limitation since it led to isolation. The New Left 
needed to "forge links with those who work in the main institutions of industrial 
society. . ." if it were to become truly effective. Lasch sought "a genuine student- 
worker alliance" that could illustrate how the dehumanization of student life in 
multiversities related to the de-skilling of labor in modern factories. Only by con- 
necting to "large numbers of people in their working lives" could the left become 
something more than just a student movement or what he called "alienated intel- 
lectuals." Lasch was not suggesting that students hang out at the steel plant, for the 
nature of the working class had changed. Now it included "the new proletariat of 
teachers, bureaucrats, and technicians" who needed to be organized. As the work- 
ing class required more technical training, it would find itself in the modern univer- 
sity — hence, bringing it in contact with the New Left. 21 

This focus on the student movement linking up with the working class suggested 
the need for some sort of coalition politics — an idea that other "radical liberals" 
were developing at the same time (i.e., Arnold Kaufman and Michael Harrington). 
While demanding that the New Left not alienate the working class, Lasch also 
called for "a reawakening of the democratic instinct in middle-class Americans," a 
reawakening that would rely upon "a consciousness of the degree to which they too 
are corrupted, degraded, and victimized by the very arrangements that have made 
possible their unprecedented prosperity." Lasch had been inspired by Paul Good- 
man's Growing Up Absurd and its critique of work within an "organized society," 
and Lasch's hope in middle class anger illustrated his reliance upon this important 
New Left intellectual. At one point, Lasch thought the best way to build a bridge 
between the middle (and new) and working classes was to fuse "community poli- 
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tics" (the sort practiced by the New Left) with "trade union politics." Only this sort 
of connection could prevent the New Left from becoming isolated or settling for the 
privatization of liberation increasingly pursued by the counterculture. 22 

The possibility of losing the working class became an increasing source of worry 
for Lasch (as it would for some Democrats later on). Nixon's victories in 1968 and 1972 
made clear that backlash was a reality and that the left was failing miserably to respond 
to it. He chastised the left when it "ridiculed" the "fears" of ethnics and instead 
embraced the ethic of "do your own thing" in the face of working class disgust at "per- 
missiveness." He also worried in 1972 that "busing" had incited "the distress of work- 
ing-class communities threatened with forced integration." As he saw it, liberals were 
finding it harder to keep the working class on their side. Deeply disturbed, Lasch called 
on the left to think about how to link up again with the working class. 23 

As Lasch delved into questions of psychoanalysis, feminism, and the family 
during the mid to late 1970s, he paid less attention to class divisions, while focusing 
on the permissive culture of the new middle classes. But then came Reagan, and 
Lasch returned to questions of class with something of a vengeance. In an article 
provocatively entitled "The Conservative 'Backlash' and the Cultural Civil War" 
(1981) he revisited the problem of class and the New Left, arguing that the move- 
ments of the 1960s showed "much political promise" but could never "achieve any 
kind of imaginative identification with the American working-class culture." Two 
years later, Lasch argued with liberals like Walter Dean Burnham, suggesting that 
the left needed to take seriously the right's attack on permissiveness rather than 
ignore it. Increasingly, Lasch believed that the working class had a right to complain 
about feeling rejected by liberals. To make this clear, he turned Norman Lear's 
"Archie Bunker" portrayal on its head: this character, Lasch argued, sprung "not so 
much from 'anti-intellectualism' or ethnocentricity as from the realistic perception 
that working class values are the chief casualties of the 'cultural revolution' with 
which liberalism has increasingly identified itself." 24 
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Lasch did not stop here but went further — arguing that this was not only a cul- 
tural but a political issue. He pointed out in 1983 that "the working class and the 
lower middle class have been taxed to support programs that benefited the poor 
and the rich." Some within the Democratic Party were starting to share this view at 
the time, as the first inklings of the Democratic Leadership Council (DLC) dawned. 
(Indeed, Clinton saw himself winning back "Middle Americans" to the Democratic 
Party in 1992.) To a certain extent, Lasch diagnosed a major political problem 
before others had caught on: that the "old Roosevelt coalition" had fallen apart. In 
recognizing this, Lasch paid a compliment to liberalism, albeit tempered. He 
pointed out that "during World War II, at the height of the liberal era, the American 
government achieved a modest redistribution of income. . . " But then he went on to 
condemn liberals for being so blindsided by "the Reagan Revolution" — a revolution 
that helped "awaken liberals to the erosion of their working-class constituency and 
to the depths of the disaffection with liberalism that now prevails." The "political 
coalition that sustained liberalism," as Lasch pointed out, was crucial and could no 
longer be jeopardized by liberals themselves without serious consequences. Inter- 
estingly enough, some within the Democratic Party were starting to agree. 25 

It might not have seemed too big of a jump from asserting the legitimacy of 
working class anger at liberalism to seeing a new form of class conflict nurtured by 
liberalism, but it was a shift nonetheless. In discussing the successes of Reagan, 
Lasch spoke of a new "class conflict" between "new professionals and managers" 
and "working class and petit bourgeois" Americans. Unlike Irving Kristol who 
extolled Reagan, Lasch saw little more in this president's policies than an "expan- 
sion of the market" which would lead to the rise of an "army of menial workers" 
due to the replacement of industrial jobs with service sector employment. Nonethe- 
less, instead of arguing that the working class and the petit bourgeois be re-attracted 
to leftism or radical liberalism through coalition politics, as he had in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, he now made a virtue of the working class's cultural rejection of 
liberal values. In fact, he tended to sound essentialist — as if the working class 
embodied (in some sort of Marxist fashion) values that were in opposition to the 
elitism of liberals (whose politics, he now asserted, had extended from a 1920s faith 
in a "civilized minority"). In 1991 , while the Reagan Revolution was going into a tail- 
spin, Lasch extolled the lower middle class as the "inheritor of a democratic tradi- 
tion that always insisted that small property ownership was likely to promote the 
habits desirable from the point of view of democratic citizenship — responsibility, 
accountability, loyalty, and steadfastness." Driving the point home and sounding 
uncharacteristically romantic, he explained: "They are the bearer of the American 
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future." This essentialist view of the working class was a far cry from the coalition 
politics of the late 1960s and early 1970s. 26 

From 1968 to 1991, Lasch had made a large transformation within his thinking 
about questions of class and liberalism. He had started by insisting that the left 
needed to pay attention to working class "backlash." His solution entailed coalition 
politics, that is, not accepting the working class or "middle Americans" as they were 
but listening to their fears while bringing them into a wider movement. On this 
count, he foresaw the rethinking of liberalism done by the DLC in the 1980s and 
some of that done by Theda Skocpol and Stanley Greenberg later in The New 
Majority (1997). But as Nixon and Reagan successfully exploited working class 
anger at "limousine liberalism," Lasch hardened his critique and formulated an odd 
form of identity politics. It was not enough to simply listen to the working class, now 
critics needed to glorify its supposed virtues — virtues that liberals lacked. Values of 
the working class and angry reactions were now turned into virtues — very different 
things indeed. Unfortunately, there was little evidence for Lasch's assertions (i.e., 
that the working class was any less materialistic than white collar classes, etc.), and 
Lasch seemed painfully aware of this. He simply pitted the working class and lower 
middle class against the same snobbish liberals he had condemned in 1965. But 
now his realism — a belief in coalition politics and a criticism of the self-romanti- 
cization of student radicals — was replaced by irrealism — a belief that a certain class 
of people promised a better way of life. Lasch might have been right to condemn 
the snobbish tendencies of liberals, but his politics now sounded almost sentimen- 
tal and ironically mired him in questions of essentialism and identity politics he oth- 
erwise abhorred. 27 

Social Control in a Liberal Society 

One of Lasch's biggest preoccupations from the 1960s until his death was "social 
control." He was troubled by questions that plagued liberal thinkers since the 
Enlightenment: How can citizens live in a free society that questions traditional 
forms of authority? What means of modern "social control" exist that allow citizens 
to interact peacefully with some rudimentary amount of civility? Do forms of 
modern social control carry with them dangers of repression? Lasch believed these 
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questions had become more pressing in the early twentieth century when progres- 
sives faced a "decline of patriarchal authority." Increasingly, cultural radicals and 
young people threw off the shackles of their parents' past. Educational reformers 
like John Dewey and those who wanted to move young people out of jails into the 
juvenile court system, for instance, had a "confidence that Education' could take 

the place of force " Progressives wanted to substitute older forms of domination 

with less coerdve types of social control. The assumptions behind this project 
became a central concern for Lasch from the mid to late 1960s onwards. 28 

Lasch's work in this vein was connected directly to the New Left. After all, the 
New Left started to examine the psychic basis of authority during the 1960s. Radi- 
cal psychoanalysts like Wilhelm Reich, Herbert Marcuse, and Paul Goodman under- 
stood that authority and power were not simply foisted upon abject citizens; rather, 
people internalized norms and rules via childhood experiences in patriarchal fami- 
lies. Feminists too asserted that male power operated at the personal level of every- 
day interaction — symbolized in the slogan "the personal is the political." Finally, the 
counterculture rebelled against the ways the "work ethic" engrained itself in indi- 
viduals' psyches. Getting beyond "hang-ups" and prudishness — often the sort of 
behavior that supposedly had deep psychological roots — became central to 
countercultural liberation. Society would never improve, counterculture theorists 
argued, until individuals transformed themselves on the personal level. 29 

The student New Left showed increasing signs of weakness due to the fissures 
and problems that Lasch himself pointed out during the late 1 960s. Nonetheless, the 
belief that the personal is the political lived on in the rise of a self-help movement 
and new forms of group therapy during the 1970s. The historian Bruce Schulman 
points out that EST (Erhard Seminars Training) and other psychic programs aimed 
at improving self-esteem grew out of the previous belief that personal transforma- 
tion needed to precede larger social change. Lasch's best known work, The Culture 
of Narcissism (1979), took note of this shift. He wrote about ex-New Left radicals 
like Rennie Davis and Jerry Rubin turning towards therapy and described the self- 
help movement as beating a "retreat from politics." While popular critics like Tom 
Wolfe spoke of the "me decade," Lasch worried about something much more trou- 
bling than selfishness. He went deeper than just accounting for certain cultural 
trends of the 1970s. He was concerned about the disappearance of autonomous 
individuality that had been nurtured by the family — an arena of life that New Left 
psychologists and feminists had started to scrutinize. 30 
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Lasch once noted a change in his intellectual work during the 1970s, one that 
related to the pressures of raising his own children. During this decade, he paid 
more attention to questions surrounding the family — culminating in Haven in a 
Heartless World: The Family Besieged (1977). Some see Lasch's work here as an 
attack on feminism. Nonetheless, his interest in the subject matter was peaked by 
the growth of scholarship dealing with women — especially the "cult of domesticity" 
during the nineteenth century — often written by feminist scholars. Nor did he attack 
feminism. Instead, he called for balancing "the justice of the central feminist 
demands" against the need to defend the family. But any defense of the family 
raised the ire of some leftist and feminist critics. Another irony is that Lasch was 
starting to rearticulate a central liberal doctrine — that of individual autonomy and 
freedom — in his writings on the family. He was also drawing his insights from one 
of Western Europe's most important liberals — Sigmund Freud. In these ways, Lasch 
was returning to some classical precepts of liberal thought. 31 

Lasch's purpose behind examining the family was to explore the problem of 
internalization — much the way previous New Left psychologists had. Like the more 
radical psychologists who came before him, he argued that psychoanalysis pro- 
vided "the most impressive body of insights into the internalization of culture." 
Nonetheless, Lasch came to different conclusions, precisely because he could not 
find any satisfactory alternative to the family as a means to internalize authority. 
Within families, children confronted parents who personified both love (nurture) 
and authority (limits) in a very concrete (embodied) sense. Through the struggle of 
the Oedipus complex — whereby a child craves the love of his mother, comes to 
resent his father's love of his mother, and then eventually struggles to become more 
like the father by maturing — young boys came to be self-governing individuals. 
Lasch explained that a sense of justice relies on "the psychic process whereby the 
child internalizes the authority of his father and his culture in such a way that it 
becomes his own, thereby furnishing a standard against which to weigh and even 
to condemn authority, imposed from outside, including that of the father." 32 

Certainly Lasch saw the limits of patriarchal control, and he tried to distinguish his 
concern with internalization from a nostalgic call to return to the past. Lasch admit- 
ted that the bourgeois family of the nineteenth century produced "guilt" as well as 
"the capacity for independent thought and judgment." He knew full well that the 
bourgeois family was implicated in sustaining capitalism — something his residual 
leftism condemned. He explained that his discussion of the family should not "be 
misunderstood as a lament for old-fashioned individualism, a plea for the restoration 
of old-fashioned authority, or a demand for the revival of some earlier form of 
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the family. Predatory individualism was attractive only in its by-products." Lasch 
believed that feminist demands could reform the older bourgeois family structure. 
But he never believed that society could transcend the need for intact families since 
they helped insure individualism and hence self-governance. For instance, he never 
expressed hope in communal societies (the kibbutzim) or professional day care (the 
hope of some feminists) , and he seemed personally saddened when friends told him 
about their divorces. The family's role in facilitating the sort of freedom necessary for 
democracy was paramount: "In analyzing the transformation of the family. . . we are 
at the same time analyzing the weakening of the psychic basis of democracy— the 
self-reliant, autonomous, inner-directed individual." 33 

Why this growing defense of the family? Precisely because Lasch saw a new form 
of personality disorder that correlated with the weakening of the traditional family. 
This was what Lasch called the "narcissistic personality type" during the 1970s (as 
early as 1975) and then the "minimal self" during the 1980s. The threat of narcissism 
was not selfishness, although at times during the 1970s Lasch could suggest such. 
The major problem with this new personality type was its inability to internalize 
authority. Lasch described the narcissist in 1975 as "cynically indifferent to the claim 
of authority but incapable of resisting authority in the name of a higher principle 
internalized as conscience." As he would explain later, narcissism, as a stage of psy- 
chological development "precedes the emergence of the ego," precisely the rational 
and autonomous component within the Freudian typology of the personality. For 
these reasons of personality formation, Lasch feared the invasion of the family by 
outside forces. He saw the problems of narcissism manifesting themselves in Amer- 
ican culture more broadly: the power of the peer group in young people's lives, the 
rise of mass advertising that prompted individual insecurities, the "flight from feeling" 
and "promiscuity" that suggested an inability to make long-term commitments. 
There were very serious consequences to all of these developments — namely an 
inability on the part of many people to internalize authority and hence an inability to 
make autonomous judgments and decisions. Lasch tried to make these concerns 
clear in what became his best-selling book, The Culture of Narcissism. 34 

Unfortunately, the public read the book as a jeremiad against selfishness. Lasch 
found himself having to write another book on much the same subject matter in 
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order to clarify his arguments. The result was The Minimal Self: Psychic Survival in 
Troubled Times (1984), a book that more fully developed arguments that had been 
embryonic during the 1970s. In fact, Lasch's arguments about selfhood remain cru- 
cial today and can help buttress a liberal, psychological vision of democratic citi- 
zenship (in many ways, they draw from the work of the liberal social theorist, David 
Riesman, and his conception of autonomy). Psychoanalysis still played the leading 
role in framing Lasch's view of mature selfhood at this point. More specifically, he 
had grown increasingly interested in the recent writings of Janine Chasseguet- 
Smirgel on the "ego ideal." This component of the personality distinguished itself 
from the superego — the punitive residuals of internalized parental authority As 
Lasch had already pointed out, narcissists had developed a "harsh and punitive 
superego," thus leaving him cold about the conservative call to strengthen it as a 
source of social control. Lasch described the ego ideal as the "internalized repre- 
sentations of parental authority" that were "admired, idealized images of parents." 
The ego ideal could serve as a projected image that counteracted the child's early 
wishes and that could serve as a model for long-term development towards matu- 
rity. As Lasch himself put it, the "ego ideal can follow either the short, direct, and 
regressive road marked out by the Nirvana principle" — a sense of oneness found in 
the womb and very early childhood when all needs were immediately satisfied — 
"or the long and difficult road of maturation and development." The second path 
resulted in Lasch's own ideal of mature selfhood — the result being "a recognition 
of one's need for and dependence on people who nevertheless remain separate 
from oneself and refuse to submit to one's whims." The ego ideal thus held out the 
possibility of psychological autonomy, coupled with a sense of limits, as against the 
mere internalization of punitive parental demands found in the superego. 35 

This resulting autonomy — a recognition of connectedness to one's past and 
parental authority while achieving independent critical judgment— was much in line 
with Freud's definition of selfhood. Lasch appreciated Freud's belief that "the human 
condition" entailed a certain amount of psychic frustration. He believed psycho- 
analysis offered a "critique of human pretensions" and could provide Americans with 
a "definition of selfhood as tension, division, and conflict." But Lasch was concerned 
with more than definitions of psychological health. He believed that a "core of self- 
hood not subject to environmental determination . . . remains a potential source of 
democratic renewal. . . ." Indeed, he argued stridently that "political freedom itself 
rests on a sense of selfhood that is growing more and more difficult to sustain." To a 
certain extent, Lasch sounded almost Kantian here — asserting the need for a morally 
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autonomous individual capable of making judgments that transcended self-interest. 
But he countered this liberal tendency with his increasing appreciation of political 
theorists like Hannah Arendt and Alasdair Maclntyre who stressed the importance of 
participating in the public life of the polis (to a certain extent, a reassertion of the 
New Left's vision of participatory politics). If the family helped nurture autonomous 
individuals, local communities provided spaces where they could become reen- 
gaged in political decision-making with fellow citizens. With "the collapse of the 
visionary politics of the new left," Lasch argued for a "revival of the family and vol- 
untary associations" as the basis for democratic politics. 36 

If family and local community life were important areas in which to nurture 
mature selfhood (what I would call liberal selfhood), something needed to be done 
to protect them against existing threats. And here is where Lasch distinguished him- 
self from conservatives. As he explained in Haven in a Heartless World, he was 
most concerned with "the invasion of the family by the marketplace and the street" 
and the "calculating manipulative spirit that has long been ascendant in business 
life." If the market was not the solution to the cultural problems that Lasch was con- 
fronting, was there a political solution? That possibility culminated in one of the 
odder turns in Lasch's intellectual biography — his support of Jimmy Carter and his 
1979 visit to the White House. 37 

From the beginning, Lasch saw Carter as an important political figure, describ- 
ing him, in a letter to Eugene Genovese, as "the most intelligent politician to have 
risen to national prominence in a long time." Carter himself read The Culture of 
Narcissism while president and grew enamored with the book's arguments. For this 
reason, Lasch found himself at a White House dinner on May 30, 1979, a bit before 
Carter's famous — some might say infamous — "malaise speech," a speech once 
intended to address the energy crisis but that turned into a general lament about 
Americans' civic disaffection. Lasch seemed genuinely hopeful that Carter was call- 
ing for not just a return to traditional values (i.e., the family) but also to more par- 
ticipation on the part of ordinary citizens in waging a war on the energy crisis. Both 
things pointed to the possibilities of partnerships between local activities of citizens 
and the federal government and a sense of limits. But it was Carter's call for citizens 
to make sacrifices — most famously to turn down their thermostats — that also made 
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Lasch slightly uncomfortable (those who call this speech "Lasch-inspired," as Alan 
Ryan does, miss this point). As Lasch expressed it to Patrick Caddell, the President's 
pollster and key organizer of the dinner that Lasch attended, "The question is 
whether sacrifices will be imposed on the public by an elite that still manages to 
monopolize most of the power and wealth, exhorting others to prodigies of auster- 
ity while itself living high on the hog " Though Lasch described Carter's speech 

as "courageous, powerful, and often moving," in the end, he felt that the president 
had not done enough to confront unequal power dynamics. Feeling that the admin- 
istration did not listen to his criticisms (and all the evidence points to this conclu- 
sion), Lasch became increasingly disillusioned with Carter. 38 

Nonetheless, Carter had charted a new course during his presidency. And while 
the Reagan Revolution was carried out, the DLC grew interested in returning to 
some elements within Carter's vision by developing policies more favorable 
towards family life and citizen participation. In fact, Clinton spoke openly about his 
support of the traditional family and older notions of civic obligation, and he even- 
tually passed a national service bill and flexi-time legislation that tried to favor family 
life. Lasch himself saw two different possibilities in the Clinton administration — 
Hillary Clinton's "childsaving" tendencies that stressed the invasion of the family 
(i.e., her defense of children's "rights"), and another that saw the need to defend the 
family against economic decline. Towards the end of his life, Lasch held onto the 
need for "restructuring of the workplace designed to make work schedules far more 
flexible" in order that parents would have time for their children. This was some- 
thing that Clinton himself believed in. 39 

Did Lasch have political solutions to the problems he outlined? The answer, of 
course, depended on how he defined the problems. What exactly was a cultural or 
political problem was not always clear to Lasch, and he seemed to be comfortable 
with this ambiguity. Nonetheless, the sinister side of therapeutic social control drew 
Lasch's attention over the years and counteracted hope for political change. It was 
here that he began to break with any hope to reform liberalism in order to correct for 
its abuses. It is here that there is a certain "bleakness" to Lasch's thought, as Alan Ryan 
has pointed out. There was a curious intellectual source for this— namely Michel Fou- 
cault. In the early 1970s, Lasch argued that Foucault was a "brilliant" intellectual 
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whose explorations showed how liberal reform "created new forms of repression." 
He also praised Jacques Donzelot, a sociologist who worked in the vein of Foucault 
and who analyzed how the "policing of families" was carried out by an army of social 
workers, therapists, and other experts. Both thinkers worked from the perspective of 
France's post-structuralist left, a slightly odd inspiration for Lasch's social criticism. Still 
something of a Marxist when he discovered Donzelot, Lasch took note of his argu- 
ment that the "attempt to control the poor" also served "to counter socialist propa- 
ganda." In other words, "the directors of the therapeutic state" had "pacified a for- 
merly rebellious population. ..." Lasch followed Donzelot in believing that policing 
agencies of the state — especially social workers and therapists— propped up capital- 
ist relations (and would therefore seem to be secondary actors to the primary causal 
factors of the economy), but Lasch's analysis focused most of its attention on the inor- 
dinate power of s/a/e-funded actors. As much as he had argued in Haven in a Heart- 
less World that the family was threatened by the market, his use of French sources — 
where there was a much stronger welfare state — seemed to push him in another 
direction, towards making the state the culprit. 40 

Here was a tension in Lasch's social thought that helps explain the changing 
nature of his political views. Much of it came back to questions of class explored 
earlier — especially those surrounding the "new class." In 1980, Lasch criticized a 
"neo-conservative interpretation" that "views the rise of the therapeutic state as the 
unconditional triumph of centralized control and of the progressive intelligentsia or 
'new class.'" But in the next breath, Lasch discussed a "managerial and professional 
elite" that had substituted "bureaucratic and medical controls for direct legislative 
controls over the family." Lasch was not clear how much power the new class and 
the therapeutic state really had. Others tried to get him to clarify the issue. At one 
moment, for instance, a social worker from England complained about Lasch's 
interpretation of the therapeutic state. In his response, Lasch defended his views on 
"social control" and betrayed a certain amount of fuzziness about his diagnosis of 
the problem. First, Lasch claimed that social workers had an enormous amount of 
power: "Vague and undefined notions of 'injury' and 'neglect' have been indefi- 
nitely expanded to include almost anything an investigator finds morally offensive 
or contrary to social usage." The terms "indefinitely expanded" betrayed a certain 
paranoia (the sort found in much of Foucault's work). Lasch also stressed how the 
therapeutic state had promoted a permissive ethic. But then he discussed a case in 
which a child was transferred out of a home because the mother was "living with a 
man to whom she was not legally married" and was thus accused of "sexual 
'promiscuity.'" The example — a common one in Lasch's mind — did not depict a 
permissive new class at all but rather prudishness (a hang-up with marriage and the 
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traditional family in fact). Just after discussing this case, Lasch then went on to con- 
clude that his society was ruled by "value free social science," which seemed to sug- 
gest another take on the problem altogether. 41 

Of course, some might argue that this was simply an example where Lasch did 
not argue his best case. But I believe it says more. It illustrates a deeper problem in 
Lasch's analysis of "social control" and the "therapeutic state." The most obvious 
problem was that Lasch staked out a blurry line between removing children from 
homes for legitimate and illegitimate reasons. The idea that reasons for removal 
could be "indefinitely expanded" suggested that the idea of removal itself— and 
those bureaucracies and social workers carrying it out — had to be called into ques- 
tion. This seemed the upshot of his debate with the British social worker. Another 
problem though was larger and came about due to a shift in Lasch's social thought. 
As he threw away the Marxist residuals in his social thought (many of which were 
not all that well-defined when he clung to them in the first place) and found him- 
self quarrelling with the left and feminists about his views on the family during the 
1970s and 1980s, Donzelot's critique of the "policing of the families" became 
divorced from its left-leaning roots — that is, the idea that social policing disciplined 
the poor in the interest of capitalism. Once Marxism disappeared, Lasch's critique 
became more akin to the neoconservative view of the therapeutic state that he had 
earlier criticized. Even as early as 1 980, Lasch pointed his finger at an army of "social 
workers, psychiatrists, educators, marriage counselors" as the basis of a therapeu- 
tic state. It was difficult to see, except in the most abstract terms, how exactly these 
agents propped up corporate power. It now seemed that the critique of the thera- 
peutic state led to some necessarily (neo) conservative conclusions. 

Lasch's critique of therapeutic social control became more vague and conserva- 
tive towards the end of his life. It sounded less like it could be corrected for by lim- 
iting the power of social workers or asserting the bill of rights (as he once argued), 
and more like it was too engrained in modern, secular culture. Lasch seemed less 
willing to entertain the possibility, as he did in 1980, that new forms of "social dis- 
cipline" failed to work in creating a compliant set of citizens. Here is where Lasch 
started to flirt with the idea that only a return to religion — something that he never 
fully explained or even explored due to his life being cut short — could serve as a 
solution to the problem. In reviewing Philip Rieff 's work in 1990, he edged closer to 
this sort of sentiment, "The vacuum left by secularization has been filled by a per- 
missive culture that replaces the concept of sin with the concept of sickness." In the 
same review, Lasch made the power of therapeutic culture sound all-pervasive (the 
same way Foucault talked of power) : "The habit of forbearance, once having estab- 
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lished itself as the first principle of psychiatric therapy, soon became a kind of auto- 
matic reflex regulating all forms of interpersonal exchange." If therapeutic social 
control had become this pervasive, it no longer seemed something that could be 
combated politically. It seemed more to mark the "soul of man under secularism," 
as one of his later essays put it. It is this element in his later social thought that some 
critics pick up on, rightfully, to claim that Lasch had become more conservative. 42 
By this point, Lasch had taken the concept of therapeutic social control and 
extended it much further than previously. The new class appeared more powerful 
than it had in his earlier writing. This only drove him on to seek out some agency 
that could resist therapeutic social control, leading him to embrace the working and 
lower middle classes. The rooting of therapeutic social control back in the original 
tendency to secularize society led Lasch to stress only the dark side of modernity. 
No longer satisfied with Freud, a thinker who could see both the benefits and prob- 
lems of modernity, Lasch now embraced Rieff and the pessimistic tendencies 
within Foucault's gloomy depiction of modernity. This was "bleakness" indeed. 

Alternatives: Towards a Chic Liberalism? 

While spelling out an almost one-dimensional view of modernity, Lasch held on 
to the possibility that there was an alternative to the therapeutic social control. This 
could be found in the political promise of decentralization and community con- 
trol — the vision that accompanied his earlier defense of the family and that, once 
again, was also having influence on the Democratic Leadership Council. Turning to 
his search for alternatives, it is interesting to note that in 1971 Lasch had questioned 
the limitations of the New Left's ideal of participatory democracy Here again he 
shared something in common with a "radical liberal" like Arnold Kaufman who had 
done much to develop the idea of participatory democracy during the late 1950s 
and early 1960s but started to question its misapplication and overuse during the 
later 1960s. Like Kaufman, Lasch argued that "the idea of 'participatory democracy,' 
while it may have served initially as a necessary corrective to the bureaucratic cen- 
tralism so long associated with parties of the left, rapidly degenerated into political 
primitivism, the old dream of a primary democracy without factions or parties — in 
other words, of a political community without politics." Lasch made clear that par- 
ticipatory democracy helped explain an overall problem of New Left political phi- 
losophy — namely, romanticism. 43 
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This did not lead him to question decentralized socialism — a vision that he 
developed in the late 1960s and seemed to cling to throughout the 1970s. In many 
ways, decentralized socialism could make up for the weakness of participatory 
democracy: it allowed for local control and democracy but at the same time envi- 
sioned governmental power strong enough to correct for social injustices. Once 
again, Lasch's political vision shared a great deal with Irving Howe, Michael Har- 
rington, and Arnold Kaufman. As late as 1979, Lasch explained, "The solution to our 
problems lies in a completion of the democratic movement inaugurated in the eigh- 
teenth century, not in a retreat to a pre-democratic way of life. Socialism, notwith- 
standing the horrors committed in its name, still represents the legitimate heir of lib- 
eral democracy." But as Lasch started to question Marxism and depicted therapeutic 
social control in starker terms, he started to draw a sharper line between "bureau- 
cracy" and "community control." Already by 1977, even when still a Marxist, Lasch 
emphasized a rigid opposition between local control and bureaucracy: "Strengthen 
the citizen," he argued, "not the state; above all, avoid the creation of new bureau- 
cracies." He sounded as if the ties between government and citizens needed to be 
held to a minimum and cut back in fact: "In order to break the existing pattern of 
dependence and stop the erosion of competence, citizens must take the solution of 
their problems — the deterioration of childcare for example — into their own hands. 
They must create their own agencies of collective self-help." Though still espousing 
decentralized socialism, it would seem that the sort of bureaucracy this vision 
would entail (how could there be socialism without at least some national coordi- 
nation and bureaucracy?) could not be supported by the later 1970s. 44 

At times, Lasch seemed to veer towards an almost anti-statist politics. Indeed, 
in The Culture of Narcissism, he verged on celebrating "voter apathy," suggesting 
that this form of civic alienation symbolized a rejection of "the political system of 
prefabricated spectacles." He argued against liberals like Walter Dean Burnham 
who wanted to revive a social democratic tendency within the Democratic Party 
by pointing out that political disaffection had done too much damage for such an 
idealistic solution to work. Lasch asserted, "The welfare state has turned the citi- 
zen into a client. The citizen's participation in politics has been limited to the 
single act of casting a vote, and his refusal to perform this vestigial rite of democ- 
racy cannot be reduced to his perception that neither party represents his inter- 
ests." From here, it was easy to celebrate the radical decentralization of power (or 
really the spread of the market's prioritization of choice) found in home school- 
ing and vouchers — two policies that Lasch seemed to support in 1991. Localism 
could lead to "cutting the knot" between the welfare state and citizens, the way 
conservative intellectuals like Charles Murray had suggested during the Reagan 
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Revolution. Once again, Lasch seemed to push himself later in life into an inher- 
ently conservative political position. 45 

At the least, Lasch's penchant for localism made him favorable towards com- 
munitarian political philosophy during the 1980s. In 1986, he called communitari- 
anism "one of the most hopeful developments in our recent history." Lasch espe- 
cially appreciated the call to "human scale" — the reassertion of New Left localism, 
as he explained it — by communitarians. He also expressed interest in an "Aris- 
totelian conception of politics" that grew out of reading Hannah Arendt and Alas- 
dair Madntyre's After Virtue (1981), a book that had a profound impact on Lasch. 
He liked the Aristotelian emphasis on practical reason and the agonistic tendencies 
of debate within the polis. But he was not as favorable towards theorists who 
focused on a communitarian conception of the self— that is, an attempt to find an 
alternative to liberal individualism. His own conception of selfhood militated against 
such a move. Lasch instead wanted a "conception of politics that is neither com- 
munitarian nor individualistic" and that "recognizes the boundary between the self 
and others." As he put it later, "political life thrives on controversy." Thus, some ele- 
ments within communitarianism — especially any tendency to become nostalgic 
about gemeinschaft — became apolitical. Lasch liked conflict and tension too much 
to submerge the self into an organic community. He started to label his political phi- 
losophy "populist" rather than "communitarian." 46 

Lasch's discomfort with communitarianism might have led him towards a pop- 
ulist world-view but it also made clear that he had not fully given up on the liberal 
tendencies within his own thought. Lasch was too complex of a thinker (no matter 
what critics like Stephen Holmes suggest) to caricature the liberal tradition. Indeed, 
he knew that some liberal political thinkers appreciated localism. After all, Herbert 
Croly had celebrated the syndicalist vision of self-governing economic units as much 
as the welfare state. John Dewey's The Public and its Problems defended the need 
for deliberation in local communities (as Lasch's colleague, Robert Westbrook, 
never stopped making clear to him). Lasch also had a healthy fear that localism 
could degenerate into balkanization and separatism (something Arthur Schlesinger 
pointed out in the early 1990s). For instance, while he had been very favorable 
towards black nationalism in the late 1960s, he started to become very critical of its 
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shift towards identity politics during the 1970s. In 1978, Lasch asserted there was a 
"promise of American pluralism" that allowed different groups to manage their local 
affairs; unfortunately, that localism could slip into "the mystique of 'Black is beauti- 
ful'" and unproductive separatism. Towards the end of his life, Lasch famously 
lashed out against a tendency among elites to form self-governing private commu- 
nities — showing that his support of localism was checked by a concern for a wider 
public good that transcended the well-being of local communities. 47 

It was this element in his later life that pushed him towards a vision of what I 
would call "civic liberalism." Lasch admitted to the influence of thinkers like Michael 
Walzer and Mickey Kaus (the former a social democrat, the latter a New Democrat). 
Eschewing libertarian conservatism or welfare state bureaucracy, Lasch argued, "It 
is increasingly clear that we need to reinvigorate forms of public life that are inde- 
pendent of the market and the state alike." Lasch believed Clinton did the right thing 
by ending welfare "as a way of life." But he disliked Clinton's embrace of "neoliber- 
alism" that turned citizens into consumers and only focused on the market; rather, 
Lasch upheld a renewal of the "public world" where "citizens" would be "nurtured 
in a tradition of civic equality." In sorting through the different tendencies within Clin- 
ton's New Democratic philosophy, Lasch hit upon civic liberalism (Kaus's book had 
an impact on some within the Clinton administration). Lasch quoted approvingly 
Kaus's call to "create a sphere of life in which money is devalued, to prevent those 
who have money from concluding they are superior." The goal now was to improve 
and nurture local civic associations that could challenge the domination of elites and 
markets. Though Lasch did not go into details, Kaus himself suggested such policies 
as national public service, campaign finance reform, health care reform, and day 
care (Lasch would certainly have substituted flexi-time for the last suggestion). Inter- 
estingly enough, Lasch touted much of what Kaus had to say and then argued for the 
need to "limit" wealth accumulation itself. He suggested in an interview that he 
never gave up on the "progressive income tax," a central liberal principal. He hoped 
instead that voluntary civic associations within local communities— what increas- 
ingly became known during the 1990s as "civil society" — could be balanced against 
programs aimed at redistribution of income. In certain ways, Lasch seemed almost 
more "liberal" than New Democrats like Mickey Kaus. 48 

It is easy to see that Lasch faced a paradox in his political thought. This was the 
major dead-end, so to speak, which makes his connection to the liberal tradition, 
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even at this late stage, clearer. He wanted decentralization and local community 
control, yet at the same time argued for a government that was strong enough to 
promise income redistribution. He liked pluralism but disliked separatism. He 
pledged himself to local community control but condemned the wealthy for living 
within gated communities with "private police" and "private and suburban 
schools." Lasch had a difficult time squaring these two tendencies within his own 
thinking. At a roundtable held towards the end of his life, he confronted the para- 
dox. He argued, "We need both social programs and self-help in order to revitalize 
communities that are disintegrating." He called for a "huge jobs program" in order 
to attack socio-economic inequality yet feared "social engineering" and bureau- 
cracy. This was the paradox of Lasch's political outlook during the 1990s. It was a 
paradox that stemmed from a legitimate desire to square democratic participation 
and social equality — a paradox central to the liberal tradition itself. 49 

The Possibilities of a Chastened Liberalism 

Lasch's criticisms of liberalism were multi-faceted and drew upon a variety of 
sources. Later in life, he argued that his political philosophy moved beyond the divi- 
sion of left and right, and certainly his variegated criticisms of liberalism bear this 
out. From communitarian critics, he learned how to decry liberalism's "lack of a 
public philosophy" and its inability to develop "an adequate idea of the common 
good." He wrote, "Liberalism assumes that men and women wish only to pursue 
their private purpose." Thus liberalism led directly to the "privatization of the good 
life." From republican political theorists, who shared a great deal with communi- 
tarians, Lasch took the idea that liberalism chose to "dispense with civic virtue" and 
had become too proceduralist (Michael Sandel's term). Communitarian and repub- 
lican sources influenced Lasch and helped him push beyond the traditional right 
and left critiques of the liberal tradition. 50 

But there were other sources for Lasch's criticism of liberalism that sounded ulti- 
mately conservative. For instance, he believed in the need to understand "the 
degree to which liberal democracy has lived off the borrowed capital of moral and 
religious traditions antedating the rise of liberalism." Elsewhere, he argued that lib- 
eralism "presupposed" non-liberal (i.e., traditional) forms of life and institutions, 
including "religion and the traditional family and local community." Indeed, this 
side of his critique stemmed largely from frustration with defending his views on the 
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family against leftist and feminist critics from the mid 1970s onwards. Liberalism, he 
suggested, failed to recognize how it needed institutions and ways of life that it had 
no ability to defend — that it, in fact, often criticized. Sometimes, Lasch sounded like 
Edmund Burke (or perhaps Russell Kirk), defending organic traditions against those 
who wanted to abolish them or at least downplay their importance. This side of 
Lasch's social thought can be chalked up to his frustrating debates with liberals and 
progressives during the 1980s and 1990s or can be seen as the logical conclusion to 
his growing cultural conservatism, including his older suspicions about "welfare lib- 
eralism" and the culture of poverty as well as his new ponderings about the ethics 
of abortion. 51 

Another tendency that informed Lasch's critique of liberalism grew out of a New 
Left tendency. At first, this could be seen in his suspicions about the limits of "cor- 
porate liberalism." In the early 1970s, Lasch discussed how the managerial class 
had "developed a variant of liberalism, best described as corporate liberalism and 
exemplified in progressivism, the New Deal, the Fair Deal, the New Frontier, and the 
Great Society." In 1973, Lasch argued that this form of liberalism "attacked symp- 
toms rather than causes." Of course, this criticism dissipated as Lasch's Marxism 
dissipated. To a certain degree though, this New Left tendency reasserted itself 
during the late 1980s and early 1990s as Lasch criticized liberals' substitution of "dis- 
tributive democracy" for "participatory democracy." Lasch believed liberals con- 
cerned themselves far too much with redistributing income rather than seeking out 
ways to share power by making politics more participatory — that is, grounded in 
the local activities of self-governing communities. This did not sound too different 
from the critique that SDS had mounted in the early 1960s. 52 

A primary element of his critique related to another New Left residual — namely, 
environmentalism. When Lasch complained that liberalism cherished growth and 
"economic expansion," the influence was clear. Lasch argued that liberals had no 
appreciation of "limits." One example he cited was the pro-choice movement, which 
seemed to push the philosophy of limits in a rightward direction, but the real source 
of his critique was the ecology movement's warning about the exhaustion of natural 
resources. Complaining that liberalism was "predicated on unlimited economic 
expansion," Lasch would have found few friends among free market conservatives or 
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libertarians. Limits upon economic growth certainly required some sort of regulatory 
state capable of enforcing a more thoughtful approach to the environment (indeed, 
one of the first to articulate a connection between liberalism and environmentalism 
and call for "limits" was the Cold War liberal John Kenneth Galbraith). 53 

Lasch's appreciation of civic liberalism also showed how much he shared with 
the rethinking of liberalism done by liberals themselves, especially those within the 
DLC. Lasch had always been worried about the potential loss of the "New Deal 
coalition." In 1973, he warned that "liberal reforms tend to be politically self-defeat- 
ing .. . because they seek only to redistribute inequality instead of eliminating it." 
He worried that "liberal reformers are constantly dividing their own constituencies." 
Lasch never stopped making this argument; as we have seen, it only became more 
prominent in his political thought during the Reagan Revolution. Indeed, Lasch kept 
on chastising liberals for their snobbish qualities from 1965 to 1994 — certainly one 
of the constants in his political thought. When the DLC attacked the liberal elitism 
found in "new politics" liberals, they sounded a great deal like Lasch. No wonder 
that Lasch came to appreciate some of what this wing of the Democratic Party had 
to offer (and no wonder that Lasch voted for Clinton in 1992). 54 

In whole, Lasch questioned liberalism to the point that there seemed very little 
defensive about the tradition; on this point, Stephen Holmes and other critics seem 
right. While Lasch could speak of the "strengths and weaknesses of traditional lib- 
eralism," at other times he made blanket rejections. In The Culture of Narcissism, 
for instance, he declared: "Politically bankrupt, liberalism is intellectually bankrupt 
as well." In debating progressives he often deliberately raised their ire (calling, for 
instance, for making divorce illegal), if only because he had grown defensive about 
the attacks made on him from the left. But at the same time, his views of liberalism 
became a bit more complex in the late 1980s and 1990s. He admitted that those 
working in republican theory had generated a "caricature of liberalism." There had 
been, in his own words, a "belated discovery that even liberals, after all, had reser- 
vations about acquisitive individualism." Here was the other side of rejecting politi- 
cal categorization — an ability to see the multiple dimensions of liberalism. In some 
ways, he returned to the realist dimension of his earlier thought by arguing that "lib- 
eralism does not take a very generous view of human nature. It sees mankind as 

essentially acquisitive and self-seeking " This would seem to open up questions 

about Lasch's other attacks on liberalism as naive and optimistic about progress. 
Lasch's appreciation of how difficult it was to classify Tom Paine's political philoso- 
phy—which seemed to meld bourgeois individualism and republicanism — showed 
how the classifications of liberalism and republicanism themselves were open to 
question. Lasch's sympathy for William James's "moral equivalent of war" argu- 
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ment suggested he understood how liberals could hope to find substitutes for older 
ways of ensuring civic virtue (and that liberals saw the need for such a project). It 
was not always clear if Lasch had truly given up on the liberal tradition. The inter- 
view given towards the end of his life, which stands as the epigraph for this essay, 
suggests he may not have. 55 

Perhaps most important in this context is Lasch's own inability to get beyond lib- 
eralism — either its nineteenth (classical) or twentieth (modern) century variety. For 
instance, he was never comfortable with allowing social and economic inequalities 
to go unchecked. When, towards the end of his life, he called for a massive jobs 
program to correct for socio-economic problems, he made this evident (how could 
local communities actually carry out such an endeavor?). He never gave up on the 
need for open democratic debate; his appreciation of contestation and disagree- 
ment suggested he was more comfortable with liberal philosophy than with some 
elements within communitarianism, those dreams for organic unity that critics like 
Stephen Holmes rightfully chastise. Lasch never gave up on a belief in individual 
autonomy, even if he jettisoned the Freudian basis to his original argument. Nor did 
he ever give up on the necessity of protecting and nurturing civic associations — the 
sort that the liberal political philosopher Alexis de Tocqueville had celebrated and 
many contemporary liberals continue to cherish. 

To a large extent, though he was critical of liberalism, it is not clear that Lasch 
ever entirely left the tradition behind. Though Lasch wound up in certain intellec- 
tual dead-ends — especially his fetish of working class virtues and his neglect of 
modernity's positive features alongside its darker ones — there is much to learn from 
his critique. First, Lasch was largely correct in criticizing an elitist tendency within 
modern liberalism. The threat of liberals becoming a "civilized minority" became 
only too clear during the 1970s and 1980s, as those who struggled with the realities 
of "backlash" against "limousine liberalism" have recognized (again, some of these 
struggles occurred within the Democratic Party). Nonetheless, Lasch's tendency to 
glorify the supposed virtues of the petty bourgeois and working classes seems an 
unnecessary step. Not only is it difficult empirically to validate the assumption that 
the lower classes represent a different value system, there is a danger in identity pol- 
itics of any sort — be it the New Left's frantic search to find an "agency" for change 
during the late 1960s (which shifted from students as a new working class to African 
Americans to Third World revolutionaries to the lumpenproletariat) or Lasch's cel- 
ebration of the petit-bourgeois. Any essentialist and identity-based critique reduces 
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people to preconceptions that diminish the possibility of political change and coali- 
tion building. Lasch was right to argue that liberals must take into account the nasty 
influence policies can have in working class communities (i.e., busing) and the pro- 
clivity towards cultural conservatism among many working class people, but he 
was wrong to assert the working class must be seen as somehow redemptive. 

When Lasch criticized therapeutic social control, he pointed to a danger in lib- 
eral reform. But as he drew out the arguments of Philip Rieff and started to suggest 
that therapeutic social control was practically an extension of secularization, he 
ignored that there were different tendencies within modernity. Certainly the ten- 
dencies he emphasized existed — therapeutic manipulation and a hubristic desire to 
find mastery over the natural and human world. But these were not the only prod- 
ucts of modernity. The modern world certainly produced eugenicists and sinister 
ideas, but it also produced a William James — that is, a thinker who embraced both 
the possibilities and dangers of modern life. James (and pessimistic modernist 
thinkers like Sigmund Freud, Walter Lippmann, and Joseph Wood Krutch) did not 
suggest that we could ever achieve absolute mastery of the natural world or our 
selves; instead, modernity suggested to these thinkers a need to understand limita- 
tions, pluralism, and contingency. Though Lasch forgot it at times, there is, within 
the modernist tradition, a view that recognizes human limits. On this point, he 
forgot his own background — his original indebtedness to Cold War liberal thought, 
including that of one of America's most trenchant critics of progress, Reinhold 
Niebuhr. In other words, there is no need to go outside the liberal intellectual tradi- 
tion to find critics of liberalism. 

Lasch's more pointed critique of social reform as social control should push lib- 
erals to reassert a vision that grows out of the wider modern tendency I have just 
mentioned. There has always been a pragmatic dimension to the progressive tradi- 
tion of reform; unfortunately, from an early point in his career, Lasch reduced prag- 
matism to opportunism or what he often called "adjustment." He ignored the 
potentials of pragmatism (something he later regretted in life). Reform, precisely 
because it challenges the more hubristic vision of revolution and a Utopian making 
over of the world, holds to a vision of political change as slow and contingent upon 
reactions provoked by the world in which reformers interact. Reform always entails 
learning from experimentation as well as what Frederic Howe, in his autobio- 
graphical account cunningly entitled The Confessions of a Reformer, called 
"unlearning" previous prejudices. Reform can certainly lead to new forms of dom- 
ination, but it does not have to. Lasch's depiction was one-sided and ignored the 
potentials of modern reform. At his best, Lasch himself recognized this problem 
within his own work, and at other times, he forgot it. 56 
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Lasch's emphasis on local civic life has become very much a part of Third 
Way political philosophy. There are few liberals today who ignore the potential 
of civil society. Lasch recognized that while liberals often turn to bureaucratic 
and national solutions to problems, there was always a localistic dimension to 
liberalism — the sort captured in John Dewey's political thought. Yet liberals have 
also been concerned with the problems of what Arnold Kaufman once called 
"municipal tyranny," that is, how domination can operate at the local level or 
how, as Lasch himself pointed out, elites can use local control to evade justice. 
A major challenge for liberals today is how to balance out the protection of rights 
within local communities against the need to ensure local participation. Lasch 
wanted to secure participation while never giving up on the redistribution of 
resources from the wealthy to the working poor. Lasch was right to point to the 
liberal tendency to prioritize "distributive democracy" over "participatory 
democracy." But it is not clear that to reverse this prioritization would be any 
better, a point that Lasch seemed to agree with. Liberals must balance both sets 
of values. 

If Lasch prompts liberals to do anything, it is to look within their own tradition 
to find their own virtues. Lasch was wrong to believe that liberals shunned all civic 
virtues. After all, the proceduralist state — a term that he sometimes used — holds to 
a set of values (even if not articulated often enough). We are learning that lesson 
again from the work of William Galston, Stephen Macedo, James Kloppenberg, 
Peter Berkowitz, and others. There are liberal virtues and there is a liberal vision of 
citizenship. For instance, from a liberal perspective, citizens must be capable of lis- 
tening and deliberating rationally. They must be capable, as Lasch himself showed, 
of becoming mature selves, autonomous enough to recognize one's own needs 
and self-interests from that of others. With this in mind, liberal citizens must be 
willing, over the course of their lifetimes, to embark on what one historian has 
called "self-improvement." At the same time, liberals do embrace a sense of a 
common good, that is, some sense of equality and justice that must guide politics. 
They also believe, as William James did in his argument for a "moral equivalent of 
war" (an argument that fuels the recent calls for national public service programs), 
that we can find substitutes for the republican (and ancient) vision of a responsi- 
ble and virtuous citizen. Substitutes might be weaker (less organic) than the things 
being substituted, but Lasch himself admitted that it was difficult to imagine how 
"small-scale production and political decentralization" — two of his most cherished 
values — could be "achieved in a modern economy." For that reason, it would seem 
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foolish to chastise the liberal hope of finding modern equivalents for nurturing vir- 
tuous citizenship. 57 

If we can toughen liberalism by listening to critics like Lasch, all the while rec- 
ognizing the limits of their critique, I believe we can formulate a wiser and more 
chastened liberalism capable of dealing with new challenges. We should certainly 
learn from Lasch that capitalism damages liberalism's own virtues and hopes — the 
hopes of autonomous individuality, healthy families, and local civic associations. 
We should recognize the potential elitism lurking behind well-intentioned liberal 
plans. We should realize the need to balance participation with economic redistrib- 
ution. But we need not take the dead-ends that Lasch's intellectual life took — that 
towards a romanticization of the working class or a bleak vision of "social control." 
With that said, Lasch's own thoughts on liberalism can actually help us get to a 
better place, more ready for challenges ahead. Whether he would have wanted us 
to take his thought in this direction, I am not certain. But I am certain of one thing: 
Lasch claimed that his criticisms of liberalism were made out of respect. It would 
seem the right thing to do to pay back that respect by showing how liberals have lis- 
tened and learned. 
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